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NO NATIONAL LIBRARY: 


NO PROGRAMME 


WANTED: A POLICY 
STUART PERRY 


Ever since the Association first enlisted the support of the Carnegie 
Corporation it has had a history of vigorous planning and steady, some- 
times spectacular progress. During some fifteen years, starting from most 
unsatisfactory beginnings, the library service of the Dominion has 
advanced and expanded, until one might have thought that the sheer 
momentum of the movement might have saved us from any risk of a 
stagnant period. Yet it is not so long ago that the Editor of New Zealand 
Libraries felt it necessary to deliver himself of a little homily on the 
subject of our lack of vigour at the present time. No one who contemplates 
future progress can afford present inaction. If progress is ever to come 
it requires thought, planning, a watch for the appropriate moment— 
above all, it requires readiness for the appropriate moment when it comes. 


Mr Perry has been active in getting the Association to consider New Zealand’s 
need for a National Library, and is convener of the Council’s committee to study 
the matter. While in the United States and Canada recently he took the 
Opportunity to investigate the strengths and weaknesses of various forms of 
nation and state library organisation. 
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I am very willing to concede that New Zealand may not, within the 
immediate future, obtain the national library it so sadly needs. That is 
of some moment, but not of the first importance. What is of the first 
importance is that we have for so long been busy with other things, and 
important things, that this vital element in our library pattern is crystalliz- 
ing out almost haphazard, and in such a way that the more the crystals 
grow and harden the more difficult it will be later for them to be re- 
dissolved and crystallized again into some other shape. In the happenings 
that there have been in this field the Association has had no part and has 
scarcely sought any voice, and yet it is a matter of the first importance 
to every library in the country: the implications reach far beyond those 
libraries which are at present maintained by the State. 

To me, the fact that the Association has not, after all these years, 
succeeded in finding out what it wants, that it has nothing which can be 
dignified by the name of a national library policy, is the most dis- 
heartening thing on the New Zealand library scene at the moment. That is 
why I and some others have taken what steps we have been able to take 
to rectify the position, and I am thankful to say that some, if not very 
much, enthusiasm has been engendered. 

While I was abroad recently, primarily on public library business, 
I watched particularly for developments in State libraries, and for features 
in the Library of Congress and in the embryo Canadian National Library, 
which might serve as pointers to us in New Zealand in our efforts to 
have a national library established. Some places I visited solely for this 
purpose. I propose to review the subject as I see it in the light of what 
I knew before I went away, and what I found out in the United States 
and Canada. Some of my views may appear valid to the members of the 
Association; some, inevitably, will not. 

At various times and in various places where independent libraries 
have flourished a need has developed for a central organisation to take 
care of certain elements in the over-all library pattern: these elements 
have been major ones which have not fallen entirely or appropriately 
within the ambit of any of the individual libraries in the area. Nations, 
provinces and states have found it necessary and most useful to establish 
particular libraries to look after them. The needs of the moment have 
frequently determined the nature of the organisation set up, and certain 
characteristics common to most or to all have become apparent. Later 
creations have been able to avoid the pitfalls into which earlier ones 
have stepped, and latterly there has been considerable evidence of planning 
to avoid the pitfalls. 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 

In New Zealand we have some advantages and some disadvantages. 
We are a very small country to be an independent sovereign state, but 
we derive from that fact the advantage that there is no state or provincial 
organisation between central government and local government: we have 
no need for any sort of pyramidal organisation: we can look with 
advantage to state and provincial libraries as well as to national libraries 
for our models. But it is always our own needs and our own conditions, 
and in particular our present and probable rate of national development, 
that we must keep in mind when we consider precedents. We must always 
consider the directions in which we are developing, and the place of 
libraries, and in particular of a national library, in the general national 
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economy. There is no point in asking for a national library just for the 
sake of having one. We are all, I think, convinced of the need for a national 
library: we have not yet agreed upon any statement of what it should be. 
And the public and the government of New Zealand will not be impressed 
by a simple desire on the part of librarians for what might look like a piece 
of empire building. It is essential that we should reach the stage of being 
able to state the purpose of the library, to demonstrate its potential 
importance to the community, and to make our enthusiasm, when at 
last we have engendered it, contagious. 


It will be no easy task. By reason of our isolation we do depend less 
upon our general culture than some other countries; we do, except in 
certain fields mostly connected with our primary production and our 
major industries, still tend to rely less than we might upon the results 
of research. We have even had a long and bitter struggle to get the New 
Zealand community to accept normal public library service. But I believe 
the impetus is still there, if we do not let it expend itself; and in the matter 
of the provision of library service, as in so many other things, | firmly 
believe that if we do not advance we are likely to be pushed back. There 
are plenty of reasons for the establishment of a national library apart 
from the obvious ones of economy of administration, physical safety 
of books and manuscripts, convenience of students, and the space which 
we need so vitally. 

The Council at its mid-year meeting in 1953 felt it necessary to urge 
upon the government that adequate facilities for appropriate storage for 
government libraries be provided. Together with the request for an 
investigation which has now gone forward, this means that the Govern- 
ment is apprised of the overall need. But that is not enough. 

What is the position? It is that this country needs a national library, 
that its Library Association has not yet vigorously and clearly stated 
the need to the government; that the government, faced with immediate 
problems, has done all it could to rectify them. The fault lies not with 
the government, but with ourselves. We have not seen to it that the Govern- 
ment is fully informed of our needs, because we have not reached a stage 
where we can state them in detail. The Prime Minister has agreed to hear 
our representations: what representations do we intend to make? 


A good deal of money has been spent on the fabric of the General 
Assembly Library building—an excellent thing indeed—but it was a pity 
that the need for it could not have been considered in the light of Associa- 
tion ideas for national library development. Money has been voted for 
similar work at the Alexander Turnbull Library, and a start is about to be 
made on strengthening the existing building. Again, this was a matter 
which, in the interests of the country, should have been considered in the 
light of Association ideas—if the Association had formulated any. The 
Hon. Minister of Education, potentially one of our strongest allies because 
of his known and expressed interest in the general cause of library work, 
is reported in the Dominion of 14th October, 1953, speaking on the 
Education Estimates, to have said that ‘there was no intention of curtailing 
the National Library Service, and he hoped the Service could be housed 
in the way it should be. The present building was a reproach to himself 
and he had tried to do something about it but had not yet found a way.’ 
In the light of goodwill of this kind, surely it is time the Association found 
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it possible to express an opinion? If what we need is something compre- 
hensive—and it is surely possible that it may be—there is danger in 
individual development which may have the effect of postponing the 
establishment of something comprehensive, perhaps for still another 
century. The principal point that emerges is that the trouble is not lack 
of goodwill on the part of the government—the government is setting 
its hand to what it knows to be necessary—it is inertia on our own part, 
and perhaps, a little, defeatism. O tempora! 

It has been definitely stated that the Government Printing Office is to 
be largely removed to Gracefield. The present building occupies a site 
which is worth investigation as a possible National Library site 
Wellington has very few sites that would be suitable. We have no plan, 
no proposals: we don’t even know whether we want it. 

The Association has now written to the Government asking for the 
position to be investigated, and a Council committee on a national library 
is at last labouring, although the area of agreement thus far has been 
small. There are some propositions to which I think all members of the 
Association might with profit bend their minds. The first is that New 
Zealand is not such a huge and sprawling country that reference, lending 
and bibliographical functions necessarily require any separation into 
various institutions. The second is that certain collocations of function 
can in fact be worked out and marked as desirable. The third is that a list 
of possible and desirable functions of national library activity can be 
made, added to and subtracted from, in order to achieve this end. 


FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL LIBRARY 


First, the functions of a national library. Here are some of them, not 
in any precise order, which should be considered: 

A national library should provide a reference collection, primarily for 
students, with reading rooms open to the general public. In this it differs 
from a purely legislative library. It should provide facilities for the 
storage of books, not only its own main collections, but also those books 
which crowded individual libraries might otherwise have to reject; and to 
ensure that the last copy of a book, or in some cases of an edition, in 
New Zealand is not destroyed. It is appropriate that a national library 
should provide an interloan headquarters and general clearing-house for 
loans and other inter-library co-operation. A general supplementary 
reservoir of books for public, university and other libraries should be 
maintained. A national bibliographical centre is an essential element 
A national bibliography should be maintained; a copyright list should 
be compiled and published; books should be accepted on copyright 
deposit. In Canada, Dr Lamb has discovered that not more than one 
quarter of published Canadiana is to be found in the great standard 
reference works like the Catalogue of the Library of Congress: there is 
plenty of evidence that no one New Zealand collection can be regarded 
as fully comprehensive. 

A fairly obvious function of a national library is to maintain such 
aids as the Library of Congress and British Museum catalogues, as well 
as the country’s own union catalogue, and to print catalogue cards. The 
publications of governments and the United Nations and its agencies, 
and a national map collection should find a place. A national library 
should include a special national collection, as complete as it can be made. 
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The copyright privilege is essential to this activity and to the biblio- 
graphical work. It is appropriate that bulk loans to libraries, any cash 
grants, and service to individuals should be handled by a national 
organization and its agencies. Advisory services to state and other 
libraries, national service to schools and junior libraries (unless the 
former be regarded as more appropriately located in a Department of 
Education) are suitably located in a national library. So is library training, 
if that is not regarded as a function of either the University or the Depart- 
ment of Education. There is a very strong argument for the inclusion 
of select collections of, for example, films and recordings, and there is 
no reason why the national distribution of films and recordings should not 
be carried out from national headquarters through regional depositories 
or local libraries. Dramatic sets come within the same category. It should 
be stated that schools are by no means the only users of substandard film, 
and that in this matter as in some others historical accident prevents our 
deriving any useful assistance from recent Canadian developments: for 
example, all rural services are being left in Canada to provincial conirol. 
These services were started by the provinces. (It is not contemplated that 
the Canadian National Library shall take over the National Film Board’s 
collection, with the exception of certain historic films which are to be 
treated as archives.) 

Some other activities of a national library are international loans and 
exchanges, the maintenance of an appropriate photographic unit, news- 
paper custody, collection and microfilming, serial and periodical indexing 
and publication of indexes, maintenance of a really comprehensive range 
of subject periodicals not otherwise purchased, employment of certain 
subject specialists, the formulation of standards to be required before 
state aid is to be afforded, assistance to local libraries, work with the 
blind, if this is not already well covered by local or voluntary effort, and 
with hospitals, and prisons—all with the same qualification. 


THE PLACE OF ARCHIVES 


It is interesting to check over this rather higgledy-piggledy list and 
see how much of this ground has had a first dig-over in New Zealand: 
but we can scarcely regard it as planned farming. 

A national library, particularly in its historical aspects, has much in 
common with national archives. Archives work is distinct from library 
work, although as a matter of fact it is usually the librarian rather than 
the historian who undergoes formal training as an archivist; the Library 
Association, London, grants diplomas in this field. Physical proximity 
of archives and the nationel historical collection is desirable, and a 
particular co-operative relationship between the controlling authorities 
would make for efficiency. Overseas practice varies. The New South Wales 
Archives are with the Mitchell Library, the Australian Commonwealth 
Archives are with the National Library: in the United States there is 
complete separation, as with us. The British position is well known. The 
Canadian Archives, by virtue of a rather comprehensive definition of the 
field and exceptionally able and well-financed administration, have always 
been something of a library too; and in the particular circumstances in 
Canada to-day it is appropriate that the Archives and some of the books 
from the burnt Parliamentary Library should form the basis of the 
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national library collection. The circumstances there have been so indi- 
vidual that there is to be found in the Canadian development little useful 
precedent for ourselves. 

I would regard it as appropriate for a national library to maintain 
a general pool of trained staff available for secondment to other libraries, 
and it may be that there is an argument for the establishment of a law 
library for the judiciary and the appellate bar. This is a common practice 
overseas. In New Zealand the various law societies maintain their own 
libraries, interloan is not well developed, and there is room here for us 
to consider the extent of the need. 

All the above are elements which might be considered for inclusion 
in a national library organisation, whatever form that organisation might 
take. There are a few reservations. 

The first, is that the identity of existing collections, even at the expense 
of a certain measure of efficiency, is well worth maintaining. The prestige 
and reputation of an individual collection, or the services it can best 
render to a particular group if it is a separate entity, are not things that 
can be disregarded. Moreover certain highly specialised libraries con- 
taining primarily books of the ‘tool’ variety are best left with their own 
departments of state or with whatever other organisations maintain them. 

It has to be remembered that the pattern of national library service 
does not always exhibit a single control: for example the British Museum, 
the National Central Library and other general state libraries exist side 
by side. But there are strong arguments against the other extreme. 


CONTROL OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


It is to the government that any national library must look first and 
primarily for its finance, and there appear to be only two forms of general 
control possible if a national library is in fact to cover a reasonably large 
part of the field. The first is control by a department of state, or by a 
series of departments of state, as we have it in New Zealand; the second 
is control by an independent corporation. All my observations have 
confirmed my initial prejudice in favour of the latter form of control, 
and conversations with state librarians and similar authorities have 
strengthened what I can now claim as a conviction based on evidence. 

The British Museum, as is well known, is a particular corporation, and 
every possible step has been taken to see that it has maintained this 
position and its independent control. The Library of Congress is primarily 
what its name implies; it has embarked upon one activity after another 
beyond its original commission: in a country the size of the United 
States it is still necessary and desirable to leave many forms of what we 
might regard as national library activities to the individual states. Canada 
is a smaller and in this respect perhaps more appropriate example, and 
there the legislature has had the wisdom not to place the control of the 
library under a particular department. Perhaps the individual state library 
may provide the best precedent for a national library serving the libraries 
and citizens of a nation the size of our own. 

In some American states the apex of the system is the legislative 
collection, and the state library control is in the legislature. From the 
point of view of prestige, the legislative department is no doubt the 
appropriate one if departmental control is to be entertained at all, and 
historically legislative libraries are apt to be established early. However, 
a legislative library has a specialized function. Although there is over- 
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lapping with some of the functions of a state library, the two conceptions 
are quite distinct. In spite of the prestige which a state or national library 
in some cases acquires from direct legislative control, it is fairly safe to 
say that the success of such a library depends largely upon the extent 
to which it is separated and differentiated from other organisations. 
Particular departments of state exist to subserve particular purposes: it is 
unfortunate when a state library has to radiate light from only one facet 
of a jewel which should illuminate every community activity. 

A legislative library must, of course, be maintained, and it probably 
should include one copy of everything received by way of copyright. 
There appears to be no reason why it should be charged with the duty 
of chasing up items or compiling copyright lists for general distribution: 
these are more properly functions of a library of a different kind, and are 
best combined with the maintenance of the national special collection, 
the national bibliography and the union catalogue. There appears to be 
no reason, either, why a legislative library should have to try to maintain 
a public reference service. It should be practically beyond the reach of 
interloan requests: but the library operating interloan should be able to 
be aware that its collection is on permanent deposit and that if all other 
copies of a book are outworn the country will still possess the legislative 
library copy. 

With regard to copyright, Mr Frampton points out in his Library 
School administration study that there was in the United Kingdom a 
choice between making the National Central Library a department of the 
British Museum Library, and extending copyright privileges to the 
National Central Library. The result there was a compromise, but 
Canada has overcome the difficulty by a simple piece of legislation. 
Copyright deposit provides for two copies. Both go to the National 
Library but I understand that where the Legislature requires it, one goes 
finally to the Parliamentary Library. It is not so very difficult, nor does it 
carry any awful implications. A similar application of commonsense can 
be made to cover the custody of official documents. 

As some functions of a national library tend to be ineffectively per- 
formed where the library is subordinated to a legislative department, so 
others tend to be neglected where they are placed under the control of 
a department of education. Pennsylvania State Library, under a Depart- 
ment of Education, has shown little progress over fifteen years at least. 
The Connecticut State Library—primarily law and archives—is under 
the Board of Education only for extension activities, and there has been 
little movement towards an integrated library programme. In Sacramento, 
the California State Library provides an example of a library controlled 
by educational authorities which became badly run down and is only 
now being pulled together by a particularly able officer. Michigan, not 
under a corporation but under a state organisation, is still in balance. 
Washington and Oregon have successful independent organisations. 
American experience has been that if a state library comes under the 
control of the Supreme Court it beocmes little more than a law library. 

One point here is that functions and stock can very well be transferred 
from library to library without loss of dignity, and with considerable 
advantage to the transferring library, by making it easier for it to perform 
its own work well. The history of the establishment of national libraries 
in several countries provides examples of this, and there is nothing to be 
afraid of in it. The identity of existing collections not only ought to be 
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maintained but in fact can be maintained. Nobody wants to break up 
the Alexander Turnbull Library: it would be a first class library crime to 
contemplate it. On the other hand, there may well be no good reason why 
it should be controlled by any particular department of state, and subject 
to the vagaries of that department’s annual appropriation. The whole 
organisation of an essential element in the nation’s culture and prosperity 
should be removed as far as possible from the edge of the economy axe, 
wielded sometimes in the interests of immediate expediency rather than 
of long term providence. The book vote of a national library should, in 
any case, be capable of being funded. An imaginative section in the 
Canadian Act makes it possible for unexpended surpluses from annual 
book votes to be funded for expenditure in the following year—an 
arrangement which anyone but a Treasury official would regard as sensible. 

For maintenance, sources of finance other than direct State vote should 
be considered. It would not be unreasonable, and would follow United 
Kingdom practice, to expect participant libraries to pay for some of the 
services they received. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION 

With all our piecemeal successes, department by department and 
element by element, we have never had a close look at our services to see 
whether revision in some respects might not be in the interest of the 
public. We have, of course, dealt with a number of allied problems like 
the archives problem, but we have not even succeeded in getting an 
Archives Act passed—and that would cost little money. As I see it, we 
need two or three things: first, an idea of what we think about the question 
ourselves; second, a great deal of public support; third, a proper investi- 
gation by a select Parliamentary Committee. These were the successful 
steps in Canada. Organizations of every kind were implicated, and came 
in very willingly once the Association knew what it wanted. A fire which 
destroyed the Parliamentary Library quarters accelerated development. 

Canada, as a matter of fact, has in some respect stolen a march on us, 
and Canada is no more wealthy than we are. We have the highest volume 
of trade per head in the world: Canada ranks second. But Canada has its 
national bibliography in hand, publishes its monthly bibliography, has 
its National Librarian, appointed under a National Library Act of some 
eighteen months ago. The National Librarian is assisted by an Advisory 
Council. The Government may at any time transfer any of its books to 
the national library. By last September the Canadian Bibliographic 
Centre had copied catalogues of most of the important libraries the 
government owns in Ottawa (Dr Lamb says that as a group these contain 
no fewer than two million volumes), and the holdings of the University 
of Ottawa, the Ottawa Public Library and some other libraries have 
also been included. This is rapid work; and the Canadian National Union 
Catalogue is expected to be right up to date by 1957. In some of these 
respects Canada is behind us, but in some well ahead, but it is worth 
noting that Canada has still no central routing of interloan requests: to 
put it otherwise, we make more efficient use of what we have. 

The Canadian Archives Act is a very old one. The current archives 
position in New Zealand is a reproach to every government the country 
has ever had, to ourselves as an association, and to bookmen and 
historians generally. Canada has even got to the stage of putting up 
a large intermediate building where sortings and decisions are to take place. 
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Like the Americans, the Canadians value their history. We appear to be 
content to watch it go up in smoke. 

I do not think that even the expedient of a private Member’s Bill ought 
to go unexplored. Such bills have occasionally worked wonders where 
public opinion has been organized. But I do not think we should admit 
the possibility of running into a blank wall similar to that which now faces 
the National Historic Places Trust organisation—where a suggestion was 
made that a proposal to set up an important Trust should be diverted to 
come under one portfolio, with local boards vested with small powers, 
but with all the authority in the hands of the Minister and State appointees. 
The problem is worth more serious attention than that.* 

First, our proposals, then support from organisations and foundations 
one of which might well finance the publication of a p ublicity booklet 
One overseas foundation has been good to us: perhaps we should not be 
diffident about approaching it or another for help towards this most 
important objective. There may be some persuasive virtue in the proposal 
we have now adopted, that the Government’s memorial to the late Rt. 
Hon. Mr Fraser should be a national library. It has won us some support. 
On the other hand, the proposal itself is more important than the name, 

There are a few more general considerations to which I should like to 
direct attention. The first is that short of a pyramidal organisation which 
no one wants and which would Prussianize our institutions to their 
detriment, our problem consists in devising a sort of loose association 
of a particular form best suited to our needs. Next it is that this Association 
might well admit of departmental control in some of its aspects, but that 
the national library organisation itself should be under the control of 
a separate Trust. Thirdly, that state library assets ought to be pooled 
and redivided according to the needs of the situation after they have 
been ascertained. Next, that a national library building is one of the most 
urgent things, but that in some of its functions a national library organisa- 
tion will probably require some degree of physical decentralization. Next, 
that officers not employed by particular departments of state should have 
tenure and conditions analgous to those of public servants. Finally that 
the National Librarian should be if possible a national of New Zealand. 
It is quite essential that he should be a professional librarian: if he were 
not to be, the appointment would be an inept and undeserved rebuff to 
a profession which has done as much towards its education, training 
and general competence as any other in recent years.* It would also be 
essential, and would no doubt go without saying, that the rights and 
positions of existing government library officers should be appropriately 
and fully safeguarded. 

Because I think this is not simply a matter for government librarians, 
but extends into every phase of the country’s library life, and because 
I think it extends far beyond Wellington where I personally happen to 
live, | invite members of the Association to let me have their comments 
on the foregoing so that I may place them before the Committee. All the 
views set out above are my own, and the other members of the committee 
are not to be held responsible for them. 


*The Historic Places Bill has now been referred to a Select Parliamentary 
Committee to sit during the recess. 


*The attitude of the ALA in these matters is set out in the ALA Bulletin, Sept- 
ember 1953, p. 338 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


REGISTRATION 


Sirn—While | accept for the most part the arguments advanced in favour 
of a Register of Librarians, there are two comments I would like to 
make: 

(1) I do not think the category of Fellows necessary or desirable. The 
‘senior librarians of general esteem’ will surely serve as a Credentials 
Committee, and ‘safeguard standards generally’ without being made 
Fellows of the NZLA. In a small association, the status of any individual 
does not need to be demonstrated by such honours. They may give 
additional status in the eyes of non-librarians, but I think this is outweighed 
by the invidious dinstinctions that must arise unless the award is made 
meaningless by its going automatically with seniority and certain positions. 


(2) The need for experience as well as training for a registered librarian 
is indisputable. But in addition to that following training, I think stress 
should be given to pre-training experience as a qualification for registra- 
tion, for the following reasons: (a) Staff recruitment would be improved 
for libraries in university cities by offering part-time employment (20-30 
hours per week) to university students in their second or third year who 
would consider library work as a profession; (b) These people could 
acquire a range of experience which would make Library School more 
valuable to them, and fit them better for responsibility in their first 
professional years: (c) There would be less difficulty in their relationship 
to senior untrained staff members, both before and after Library School. 


T. B. O'NEILL 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 27TH OCTOBER 1953 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), H. W. B. Bacon, A. G. Bagnall, M. S 
Fleming, W. J. McEldowney, C. S. Perry, D. M. Wylie and the Acting-Secretary. 

Apologies: Apologies from Dame Elizabeth Gilmer and Mr E. H. Leatham 
were sustained. 

Salary Scale: The Hon. Secretary reported that a copy of the Salary Scale 
had been sent to the Municipal Association, and that a reply had been received 
stating that the scale would be referred to their Executive meeting on 2nd 
December 1953. Mr Bacon reported that a remit from the Petone Borough 
Council supporting the Salary Scale had been sent for consideration at the 
Municipal Association Conference. 

School Libraries as Teaching Rooms: The Acting-Secretary read a letter from 
the Minister of Education in reply to the Association’s protest against the 
Education Department's decision that school library rooms should be used as 
teaching rooms. The Minister said that libraries already established in primary 
schools would not be interfered with. All that was intended was that the fitting 
up of libraries in entirely new primary schools should be delayed until the 
immediate need for essential classrooms had been met. The letter was received, 
and it was resolved that a letter be sent to the Minister thanking him for clarifying 
the Department's decision, saying that the Association is glad to note that only 
Primary Schools are affected, and, while appreciating the accommodation 
difficulties, trusts that future planning will provide for the library to be used 
as such. 
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Library Buildings Committee: A \etter was received from Mr A. E. Mercer, 
convener, expressing the hope that as soon as a suitable person was available, 
he might be relieved of the convenership of the Committee. It was resolved that 
Mr J. B. C. O’Neill be added to the Committee, on the recommendation of the 
convener. Mr Bacon stated that the Petone Borough Council would shortly be 
acquiring additional accommodation for the library through the removal of the 
Gas Board offices. 

Esther Glen Award: The panel of judges recommended that no award be made 
this year. One title was considered worthy of the award if the production had 
been up to the standard of the writing and illustration. The report was received. 

Grants: A grant of £2 was made to the Palmerston North Branch. 

Memberships: An application for membership from the NZ Meat and Wool 
Board was discussed. It was decided that the application be held over; that the 
applicant be referred to the Canterbury Public Library, and that a committee, 
consisting of Mr Bagnall, Mr Leatham and Mr McEldowney be set up to 
consider the past policy of the Association with regard to membership of the 
Association on the part of business firms, to make recommendations for the 
future and to report to the next meeting of Council. 

Miss D. G. Bibby: It was reported that Miss Bibby had been successful in her 
application for a Carnegie Grant to travel in America, and that she would 
probably be returning to New Zealand in February next. It was decided to send 
the congratulations of the Committee to Miss Bibby. 

National Trust: Mr Wauchop reported that he, as President, had been asked 
to join a deputation to the Minister of Lands concerning the establishment 
of National Trusts. He requested that Mr Perry be allowed to take his place 
on the deputation, and this was agreed to. 

Select Parliamentary Committee on National Library: The Hon. Secretary 
reported that action on the decision of Council to ask for a Select Parliamentary 
Committee to be set up to consider the need for a National Library building 
had been deferred until Mr Perry’s return by decision of the Standing Executive 
Committee. It was resolved that effect be now given to Council’s decision. 

Lehigh University Library: The Acting-Secretary read a letter from the 
Librarian, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, stating that the Library 
proposed to employ in future one qualified librarian at all times from one of 
the nations of the British Commonwealth. It requested that the Association 
publicize the proposal and undertake to receive applications from, and transmit 
recommendations of, persons who are interested. It was resolved that the 
Association agree to the proposal, and that it be given publicity in New Zealand 
Libraries. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ALEXANDER TURNBULL LIBRARY 


IT was announced on November 3rd by the Minister of Internal Affairs, 
Mr Bodkin, that the Alexander Turnbull Library would shortly be closed 
for substantial strengthening and renovation. A recent sharp earthquake 
in Wellington was apparently responsible for hastening the Government's 
decision to proceed with this work ‘as soon as possible.’ ‘Strengthening, 
alterations and renovations will, it is believed, involve a sum of nearly 
£30,000", stated the Evening Post. ‘Steel supporting beams will be grafted 
to the existing brick fabric to enable it to take the weight of books which 
it is considered must be stored there. 

‘Plans for a new building adjacent to the present one, and on the 
vacant ground at the rear of the Bowen Street Hospital were drawn up 
and approved in principle by the Government some two years ago, but the 
decision to carry out substantial and expensive alterations to the existing 
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building are taken as an indication that the new block is a thing very much 
in the future.’ (Our italics—Eb.) 
A leading article in the Post on the following day is worthy of quotation: 


DANGER OF BECOMING COUNTRY WITHOUT SOUL 


Nobody will be surprised that the Alexander Turnbull Library has been 
officially declared unsafe for occupation until major repairs are carried out. 
Successive Governments have been warned that the building housing this world- 
renowned collection is breaking down under the weight of its own invaluable 
contents. 

New Zealand is indeed fortunate to have such an institution as the Turnbull 
Library—one of the two leading institutions of its kind in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It has become an important centre of New Zealand culture and 
it is therefore not surprising that organizations and individuals have expressed 
concern at the conditions in which the Turnbull collection is housed. 

The Government proposal to strengthen the building is by no means a cure-all. 
Presumably the very process of strengthening will mean the installation of 
girders and such like things, which will encroach on the already limited space, 
so that the strengthened building will in fact be smaller than it now is, in terms, 
that is, of actual space for the books and other collections. 

Clearly what is needed is a programme of reconstruction plus enlargement; 
or, alternatively, strengthening the present building and at the same time erecting 
an annexe on the land that is available alongside the present familiar brick 
structure. Strengthening the present building, without increasing internal 
accommodation, is only a palliative. 

Unfortunately the Turnbull Library is not the only important institution of 
national culture suffering acutely from accommodation shortage. A few days 
ago the Wellington branch of the Royal Society of New Zealand drew attention 
to what one member called the ‘disgraceful’ condition in which the Geological 
Survey is housed on the Terrace. And it will be recalled that after the Hope 
Gibbons fire last year (when many valuable historical records were lost) there 
were some alarming disclosures of the manner in which important records 
bearing on the development of New Zealand were being housed. These dis- 
closures led to a suggestion—by no means new—that New Zealand should have 
a proper National Library in which, among other things, archives could be 
preserved in a properly accessible manner. But a National Library appears to be 
a prospect of the very distant future. 

Collections such as those in the Turnbull Library and the Geological Survey 
have been built up over the years largely by initial individual effort and then 
carried on as State responsibilities. They are now fundamentally important to 
the life and learning of the community as a whole. It is a pity, therefore, that 
we are unable in our own era to do our part by providing buildings in which to 
house what has been bequeathed to us. 

Admittedly, there is a pressing need on all sides for more and yet more con- 
structional work to meet the material and administrative requirements of the 
Dominion, but attention to practical matters should not be completely at the 
cost of the cultural. A country which does not pay due attention to cultural 
matters—and we use the word culture in its broadest sense—is in danger of 
becoming a country without a soul. 

In an interview with the NZ Listener, Mr Taylor stated that although 


20 per cent of the library’s shelf space will be lost, the possibility of 


installing rolling stacks in the stack rooms is being considered. This 
method should double the carrying capacity of the existing stack rooms. 

It is understood that the library will be housed in temporary quarters 
in the Dominion Museum and Art Gallery for twelve to eighteen months. 
The Pacific, New Zealand and manuscript collections, together with 
a selection from other sections, should be available for research workers 
in the temporary library. 
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In the same issue of the Listener, Mr M. W. Standish, officer in charge 
of the Dominion Archives, now located in unsatisfactory quarters in an 
attic of the General Assembly Library, said that they will shortly be moved 
to a more suitable home in another Wellington building, which is, we 
understand, on the Terrace. The Archives were to have been eventually 
housed with the Turnbull Library in the new building ‘approved in 
principle.’ 


QIN BORROWED TIME 


The following is an extract from an article in the NZ Listener of 
November 27, by Professor Joseph Jones, of the University of Texas, 
who was recently in New Zealand as a Fulbright Lecturer in American 
Literature :— 


It is apparent to the visitor—probably more so than to the regular resident— 
that historical resources in New Zealand may be living on borrowed time. There 
is more than enough experience to show what fire and earthquake can do to 
priceless collections when they are inadequately protected, and it does not 
appear to me that anything approaching adequate protection exists for many 
of the richest resources in the country. Both the Turnbull Library and the 
General Assembly Library in Wellington, for example, not only are already 
overcrowded but are almost certainly marked for quick destruction in a major 
quake—and Wellington sits unquietly on a fault-line. In the General Assembly 
Library, files of rare newspapers (many no doubt the only copies in existence) 
are housed in what is best described as a catacomb. The Turnbull Library, by 
contrast, is a pleasant place in which to work; yet the building is quite inadequate 
to the load it is obliged to carry, and it is questionable whether any private 
residence can be made to function properly as a public library. I could not help 
being struck by the contrast between the buildings in which two “crown jewel” 
libraries are housed, and the Wellington Public Library, which by comparison 
is a model of commodiousness and stability. Librarians are aware of their 
difficulties and of the dangers to the materials in their trust, but not much can 
be done within the present limitations. It is hardly too much to say that so 
critical is the situation there, the really rare files ought to be given immediately 
the “life insurance” of microfilming before it is too late, just as in Britain many 
thousands of books and manuscripts were microfilmed during the early days 
of the past war. A film copy is certainly better than a pile of rubble and ashes; 
however, the real need is for functional housing that not only would protect 
the materials but afford the student an adequate place in which to carry on 
his work. I have studied enough in most of the major libraries in New Zealand 
to have formed a pretty firm conclusion that more often than not, librarians 
are obliged to operate under, frankly, quite shocking conditions. 

‘The university libraries are no better situated, if indeed as well. They do not 
house large collections, or, generally speaking, any great number of rare books; 
but in every instance they are literally bulging out their walls and are unable to 
provide proper reading space for students. Space limitations alone preclude 
the acquisition of as many new books as are needed to keep up with scholarship. 
At Auckland University College one may see stacks of newspaper files (New 
York Times, Sydney Morning Herald) gradually deteriorating in the wind and 
the rain—stored in open cloisters for lack of housing inside. Let us hope that 
New Zealand’s new paper-pulp industry will be able to turn some of its profits 
towards the preservation of its own end-product. 

‘Libraries associated with museums appear, for the most part, to be a bit 
more fortunate. In Dunedin, the Hocken Library is physically protected, though 
its quarters and staff are hardly commensurate to its importance. The Auckland 
Institute Library similarly is housed in a substantial building; in fact, the 
situation in Auckland is at present somewhat the reverse of that in Wellington, 
in that the public library, which contains, in the Grey and Shaw collections, 
a Capital investment worth many hundred thousand pounds, is the danger-spot. 
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I would not venture to guess offhand what the incunabula in the Auckland 
Public Library would fetch on the open market, but it would be enough to 
amaze most citizens of Auckland. When a new public library is provided, these 
splendid collections will be better protected than they are at present, and 
librarians may rest more easily at night. 

‘But “Where is the money to come from? We need so much, and our national 
income is so small.’ Such an objection will immediately suggest itself. I don’t 
know how much a national archives building would cost, nor do I know how 
or where funds might be raised. I do believe, however, that once convinced 
of a “clear and present danger” to her treasures, the nation will begin to act; 
and financial difficulties never seem to be insuperable when the people have 
decided that something is really necessary.’ 


LOCAL BODY ELECTIONS 


THE patron of NZLA, Mr J. W. Kealy SM, wrote as follows in a letter 
published in the New Zealand Herald, October 16th, 1953: 

‘There must be considerable concern to all who have the welfare of 
Auckland’s libraries at heart that one organization has, without adequate 
explanation, dropped the chairman of the City Council libraries committee, 
Mr W. M. Tongue, and that another organization says its policy if to 
“make the libraries as far as possible financially self-supporting.” 

‘It may be that no substantial change in policy is proposed by any 
of those seeking office, in which case a clear statement to that effect will 
allay cause for fear. But if it is the intention of any candidate or group 
to seek drastic changes, then a clear duty exists to make a plain and full 
disclosure before the coming election. 

‘From time to time the suggestion is made, usually from uninformed 
quarters, that the dropping of a “free” system in favour of a return to 
subscription libraries would result in economy. A brief study of the facts 
will show that these people are mistaken. The free system is now universal 
in Britain and the United States because it is the most efficient and most 
economical. 

‘It is easy to use the catch-phrase ‘“‘make the users pay,” but no one 
with a 1953 mind would advocate returning to a system of toll gates across 
roads or suggest that children pay individually for education at our 
nationally owned schools. Common sense demands these charges be 
spread over the community, and exactly the same argument applies in the 
case of libraries. 

‘It would be a calamity if, in an endeavour to make our libraries “pay”, 
their educational function was debased to enable them to compete with 
the book clubs. I am sure no one who has seriously studied the question 
would advocate this course.” 


Only one of the main centres retains the same chairman for its Library 
Committee as before the election. Mrs E. E. McMillan, a member of 
NZLA Council, is still chairman of the Dunedin City Council’s Library 
Committee, and has just been returned to Parliament in the Dunedin 
North by-election. New Chairmen in the other main centres are: 
Auckland, Mrs M. M. Dreaver; Wellington, Mr R. L. Archibald; 
Christchurch, Mr G. Christie; Lower Hutt, the Mayor, Mr P. Dowse. 


INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS 


THe 1953 Index to New Zealand Periodicals is available from the 
Association office at a cost of £1 10s. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 


[A] Promising 

AB Popular—fair standard 

B Popular 
POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


1. STANDARD TITLES 


Ayme, Marcel, 1902-. A. The secret stream; 
tr. from the French by Norman Denny. 
Bodley Head, 1953. 11s. 6d. Published in 
France in 1936. ‘It possesses his usual 
qualities of liveliness and humour, and 
also his not infrequent failing of rather 
weak construction.’—TLS 6-3-53. Ab**. 

Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905-. AB. The n :ture 
of love. Joseph, 1953. 10s. 6d. Three 
long-short stories. ‘As readable as Mr 
Bates’ work always is . . . Here [he] has 
excelled himself in the evocation of 
landscape, weather and light, fused into 
an impression of uncanny intensity.’— 
hoy ge Jenkins, Manchester Guardian 

Jones, Gwyn, 1907-, A. Shepherd’s hey and 
other stories. Staples 1953. 10s. 6d. 
‘There is something a little monotonous 
in these stories of lonely shepherds and 
sheep-stealers, whether powerful and 
good, drunken and brutal or just plain 
lustful, but the author’s power of descrip- 
tion is so considerable that he succeeds 
in convincing even with the most con- 
ventional of oye peasant tragedies.” 
—NSN 15-8-53. 

Linklater, Eric, 1899-. * The house of Gair. 

-ape, 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘Could generously 
be called a leisurely book . . . But I'm 
afraid it would be truer to say that it is 
really a rather large setting for a quite 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Highest level: wholly free 
Ab Second level: mainly free 
AB Third level: equally free and rental 


aB Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

Oo May cause offence 


BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


small stone. a Derwent May, NSN 
17-10-53. AB 

Meersch, a van der, 1907-1951. A. 
The dynamite factory. Kimber, 1953. 
12s. 6d. ‘In [this] competent novel about 
suicide, death and desertion, we live as 
in “Germinal”, in the mines and 
factories of northern France ... a 
memorable portrait of suffering human- 
ity with its stocial, Jansenist hero.’— 
A. Rhodes, Listener 2-7-53. Ab* 

O’Connor, Frank, originally Michael O’Don- 
ovan, 1903-. A. The stories of Frank 
O'Connor. Hamilton, 1953. 12s. 6d. 27 
Stories, some previously unpublished in 
book form, set in Ireland, mostly work- 
ing-class domestic episodes. ‘As much 
a piece of Ireland as green Irish grass.’ 
—TLS 9-10-53. Ab*. 

O’Hara, John, 1905. A. The farmers’ hotel. 
Cresset, 1953. 8s. 6d. Published in USA 
in 1951. ‘Monstrous longwindedness 
gets a deserved rap . . . Its masculine 
economy is a professional job, such a 
—_— Romilly, NSN 31-10-53. 
Ab*. 

Treece, Henry, 1912-. (Al The dark island. 
Gollancz, 1952. 12: 6d. A _ poet's 
historical novel of life 2 among the heathen 
tribes of Celtic Britain in the early days 
of the Roman occupation. Ab*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Atiyah, Edward, 1903-. Lebanon paradise. 
Davies, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘a very intelligent 
and attractive work, with an under- 
current of partisanship for the Arabs in 
their struggles with the Jews that never 
becomes propaganda because of Mr 
Atiyah’s implicit criticism of his people.” 
Walter Allen, NSN 24-10-53. AB*. 

Brooks, Winfield Sears, 1902-. The shining 
tides. Redman, 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘To my 
mind, an enchanting story of the Atlan- 
tic coast of New England, where fishing 
for striped bass is at once a sport and 
an industry.’—Michael Sadleir, Sunday 
Times 4-10-53. Ab*. 


Englebert, Omer, 1893-. The wisdom of 


Father Pecquet: a story; tr. by Katherine 
Woods. Thames and Hudson, 1953. 
10s. 6d. ‘Father Pecquet’s reflections are 
occasionally reminiscent of Anatole 
France in their playful fantasy and 
tolerant irony . . . a shrewd and gently 


humorous book which deserves to be 
widely read.'—TLS 29-5-53. Ab*. 
Eyster, Warren, 1925-. Far from the custom- 
ary skies. Wingate, 1953. 12s. 6d. A 
novel about life on an American 
destroyer in World War II: ‘Mr Eyster 
is a fine reporter of technical detail and, 
for that matter, of feeling . . . But he 
has not created a single believable, or 
even very interesting human being.’— 
Merle Miler, SRL 28-3-53. AB**. 
eae Nadine. The lying days. Gollancz, 
953. 12s. 6d. Set in Johannesburg and 
b Rand mining towns. ‘The colour 
problem is only part of Miss Gordimer’s 
theme, which is essentially that of a 
young woman’s growing up and dis- 
covering what = her constitutes reality.” 
Walter Allen, NSN 24-10-53. Ab**. 
Griffin, John ath, 1920-. The devil rides 
outside. Collins, 1953. 15s. Long first 
novel about an American musicologist 


studying in a French monastery, torn 
between the spiritual peace within and 
temptations of the flesh outside its walls. 
“Despite its many faults of various kinds, 
this first novel has in it the power of 
life itself, for which faultlessness can 
never be a substitute in literature.’— 
Ben Ray Redman, SRL 1-11-52. AB*. 
Oo 


Hanley, Gerald, 1916-. The year of the lion. 
Collins, 1953. 10s. 6d. A young man’s 
initiation into settler life in Central 
Africa in the "thirties. ‘a novel about a 
spell; the spell of Africa . . . one feels 
that he has caught absolutely the truth 
of life in the setting he has chosen at a 
specific time..—Walter Allen, NSN 
24-10-53. Ab**. 

Hawkes, Jacquetta (Hopkins) 1910-. Fables 
Cresset, 1953. 15s. ‘The fable is an 
exceptionally difficult literary form. . . 
If the present volume does not meet its 
demands in full, it is an interesting 
experiment which at times comes near 
to succeeding."—TLS 12-6-53. Ab* 

Hyams, Edward Solomon, 1910-. Gentian 
violet. Longmans, 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘A 
tongue-gifted young man becomes simul- 
taneously two young Members of 
Parliament, one Labour, the other 
Conservative; only a false beard parti- 
tions them . . . Mr Hyams is a satirist, 
a character difficult to cultivate in this 
 - eee Romilly, NSN 31-10-53. 
Ab*. 

Lothrop, Eleanor (Bachman). Sing for your 
supper. Heinemann, 1953. 15s. ‘A tale 
about lonely women and their longing 
for company, about the telephone bell 
that never rings . . . Not a book for the 
self-confident, successful or gregarious. 
But those who have known the suffering 
she describes will mm ~ and applaud 
its sincerity.—A. Rhodes, Listener 
27-8-53. Ab*. 

O'Brian, Patrick, 1914-. The frozen flame. 
Hart-Davis, 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘so very well- 
conceived and developed that it is 
Startling it should be a first novel, so 


unselfconsciously French in feeling and 
atmosphere that it is amazing the author 
is not a Frenchman.’—M. Laski 
Observer 13-9-53. Ab*. 

Prescott, Hilda Frances Margaret, 1896- 
The man on a donkey: a_ chronicle 
Eyre, 1953. 15s. One-volume edition of 
work originally published in two volumes 
in 1952. Long historical novel set in 
reign of Henry VIII, centred on the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, giving a_ true 
picture of Tudor England and the 
breaking up of mediaeval life. ‘It blends 
fine scholarship with great literary 
imagination, and it has a sweep and a 
breadth that one had forgotten could 
belong to the historical novel.’—John 
Raymond, NSN 5-4-52. A**. 

Risse, Heinz. The earthquake; tr. by Rita 
Eldon. Secker, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘The world 
of this book ig the vague terrifying 
world of Kafka and his followers. Its 
inhabitants are inescapably doomed . . 
Yet such is the quality of the writer's 
thought that the cumulative effect is one 
of intense vitality.—-NSN 4-7-53. Ab*. 

Simon, Edith. B. The golden hand. Cassell, 
1952. 12s. 6d. Another highly-praised 
historical novel, set in England in the 
time of Richard Il, the story of the 
building over the years of a great 
cathedral. Ab**. 

Tutton, Diana. Guard your daughters 
Chatto. 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘Is worthy to go in 
the same shelf as “Ordinary families’, 
and in its kind I know no higher praise 
. . . The whole thing is so true, so lively, 
so full of charm, that there is nothing 
left to say but thank you."—L. A. G 
Strong, Spectator 14-8-53. AB*. 

Wain, John Barrington. Hurry on down 
Secker, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘an exercise in the 
picaresque . . . here, with luck, a real 
satirist may be seen in the making, for 
Mr Wain has the true churlish, curmud- 
geonly, denigrating attitude of a writer 
like Smollet, and how tars yt 5, is.” 
—Walter Allen, NSN 24-10-53. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The ALA’s anniversary: an appraisal. Library 
journal 78:547-50 Ap 1 °53. The ALA’s 
75th anniversary committee, which 
sponsored the American Heritage pro- 
gramme, looks back at its activities, and 
stresses the public library’s role as an 
adult educator. 

Alvarez, Robert S. Super-market booketerias. 
Library journal 78:783-5 My 1 ’53. 
Nashville, Tenn. Public Library opened 
three booketerias in branches of a chain 
of supermarkets, to make up for lack 
of branches and low-budget operation. 
Each has about 1000 books, mostly 
adult fiction, and are run on the ‘self- 
service’ system. 

The Attack on books in libraries. Wilson 
library bulletin, 27:807-12 Je °53. Timely 
notes from the discussion at a recent 
Library Public Relations Council meet- 
ing in New York. 

Baatz, Wilmer H. and Maurer, E. H. 
Machines at work. Library journal 78: 
1277-81 Ag °53. Discussion of tabulating 


and punch-card machines used both in 
day-to-day routine operations at the 
Milwaukee Public Library and also for 
special projects for development, etc. 

Bauer, Harry C. Information wanted. Library 
journal 78:1465-9 S 15 °53. The type of 
reference question asked in a University 
Library does not differ markedly from 
those asked in Public Libraries. ‘The 
neophyte reference librarian soon 
acquires a catholicity of taste.’ 

Berninghausen, David K. The history of the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
Wilson library bulletin 27:813-17 Je °53 

Bingham, May C. Kentucky bookmobiles 
Library journal 78:1470-3 S 15 °S3 
Despite Louisville, 60 per cent of 
Kentucky’s population has no library 
service. Article discusses origin and 
development of plan for covering rural 
areas with 100 bookmobiles through 
activities of a voluntary organisation 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries. 
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Bird, J. and Ditmas, E. M. R. Signposts: 
some selections from the 1952 special 
library literature. Aslib proceedings 5: 
27-37 F °S3. A review article covering 
87 references. 

Bond, Elizabeth. Some problems of telephone 
reference service. Wilson library bulletin 
27:641-44 Ap °53. A useful article dis- 
cussing problems arising from reference 
questions received over the telephone: 
which questions can be suitably answer- 
ed, which not, etc. 

Current trends in public Heavies. Library 
trends, v. 1, no. 4, Ap °53. This issue is 
devoted to public libraries, and includes 
several papers 

Enoch Pratt Building twenty years after. 
Library journal 78:864-71 My 15 °53. 
Two articles, ‘Staff reactions’ by Richard 
Hart, and some comments on it, ‘Plann- 
ing problems’ by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Director of Pratt when the library was 
planned. ‘With minor exceptions the 
basic layout has been gratifyingly 
successful’ (Hart). Wheeler discusses 
problems faced at the time of building, 
and stresses importance of location 
‘Where shopping crowd is thickest, not 
where parking is easy’, and ‘a good site 
is more important than a good building.’ 

Erickson, Edgar L. The sessional papers. 
Library journal 78:13-17 Ja 1 °53. Dis- 
cussion in view of the current micro- 


printing of the 19th century House of 


Commons Sessional papers of their 
importance and place in libraries today. 

The Freedom to read. Library journal 78: 
1272-5 Ag °53. Text of the joint declara- 
tion by the ALA and the American Book 
Publishers’ Council on meeting the 
threat to free communication of ideas. 

Gaver, Mary V. Iranian libraries. Library 
journal 78:772-6 My 1 °53. ‘A description 
of our own libraries 100 to 150 years ago 
reads like a description of the libraries 
of Teheran today.’ Author was on State 
Department assignment in Iran recently 
as leader-specialist. 

The Grossman report. Canadian library 
association bulletin 10:23-4 Jy °S3. 
Summarizes a report on the library 
situation in New Brunswick. Recommen- 
dations are made for the establishment 
of a Provincial Library and for the fullest 
participation of the Provincial Govern- 
ment in library development. 

Hancock, Helen R. Reading guide for 
parents. Wilson library bulletin 27: 
720-723 My °53. A description of a 
programme of reading guidance for 
children conducted by a Los Angeles 
branch library. 

Hawken, loleen. The library serves the 
children. Ontario library review 36: 
227-32 N’ °52. A description of what is 
done in the Owen Sound Public Library 
which is a good brief description of how 
a children’s service in a small library 
should be run. 

Henlein, Robert A. Ray guns and rocket 
ships. Library journal 78:1188-91 Jy °53. 
Author, a science-fiction writer, urges us 
to take this new medium seriously. 

Heyneman, Alan L. All the books. Library 
journal 78 :657-9 Ap 15 °53. Co-operative 
publishers are helping speed-up of LC’s 
pre-publication production of catalogue 
cards; as wide a coverage as possible 
1s sought. 


Hollowell, Lillian. Series in children’s books 
Wilson library bulletin 27:736-8 Mr °53 
The pros and cons of recent American 
series of children’s books are discussed. 

Hirsch, Lore. Book service to patients. 
Wilson library bulletin 27:634-9 Ap °53. 
A comprehensive article on biblio- 
therapy. 

Hunt, Hannah. ‘It’s our America’. Library 
journal 78:777-82 My 1 °53. Describes 
youth discussion groups sponsored as 
part of the ALA American Heritage 
project in Albuquerque and Indian- 
apolis. Aimed at the 17-21 age group, 
these are a vital adult education project 

MacDonald, Angus Snead. Libraries un- 
chained. Library journal 78:77-84 Ja 15 
"53. How to build bigger and better 
libraries at no cost to the taxpayer by 
selecting a good business site, letting for 
rental upper floors of a functionally- 
planned building. 

Melinat, Carl H. Outstanding US govern- 
ment publications of 1952. Wilson 
library bulletin 27:836-8 Je °53. A useful 
annual list. 

Mobile ye Library journal 78:179-188 
F 1 °53. Two articles, one on operating 
aS, the other on the Reading, Pa., 
Mobile Library, particularly its use com- 
pared to that of existing branches. 

Muller, Robert H. When to read. Library 
journal 78:1191-5 Jy °S3. A plea for 
breaking down the idea that all staff 
reading must be done outside working 
hours and for allowing some hours each 
week to professional members for 
reading to prevent the decline of the 
well-read librarian. 

Nourse, Louis M. A fair income campaign. 
a journal 78:400-3 Mr 1 °53. How 
St. Louis, Mo., won a 2/5 mill library 
4 increase in 1952, giving details of 
campaign organization, etc. 

Cue. Will. Books on trial. Library journal 

8:173-8 F 1°53. The strange carryings- 
bo of the Gathinge Committee which 
investigated ‘paperbacks’ in the United 
States last year for pornographic 
tendencies. 

Peterson, Harry N. Performance budgeting, 
work measurement and the public 
library. Wilson library bulletin 27: 
620-3 Ap °53. The recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission applied to 
public library budgeting. 

Peterson, Harry N. Planning a building. 
Library journal 78:551-7 Ap 1 °S3. 
Washington, D.C.’s, experience with 
subject departmentation Suggests possi- 
bility of using a smaller site, and adapt- 
ing plan to a vertical building, using 
vertical juxtaposition of subjects as well 
as horizontal, in broad groupings. 

Saltus, Elinor C. Centralized cataloging: 
Dearborn’s answer to the problem. 
Wilson library bulletin 27:653-5 Ap ’53. 
Detailed account of a co-operative 
book-buying and cataloguing scheme 
successfully practised by a group of 31 
primary and secondary schools. 

Schlinkert, Roy W. Research for Congress. 
Library journal 78:9-12 Ja 1 °53. Dis- 
cussion and description of the Legislative 
Reference Service at LC, which handles 
upwards of 40,000 questions a year, 
compared to the 2,000 a year in the late 
"thirties. 











Sexton, Kathryn. Page training. Wilson 
library bulletin 27:649-50 Ap °53. A 
helpful article on training pages or 
junior assistants, indicating the work 
they can be expected to perform 
efficiently and their manner of training. 

Shores, Louis. A frame of reference. Library 

journal 78:88-93 Ja 15 °53. Annual 

lecture to Library Association’s 1952 

conference. Stresses importance of 

reference service to the ‘free world’, and 





visual workshop, discusses role and 

value of AV materials in libraries, 
defending AV while not decrying books, 
indeed advocating not a mechanistic 
provision of AV materials but their 
placing with the relevant books on a 
subject basis. 

Wiggins, John R. The printed word. Library 

journal 78:1359-65 S 1 °53. Address by 

Managing Editor of the “Washington 

Post’ warning against congressional 




























of maintaining freedom of inquiry and investigations infringing freedom of As ar 
information. speech, such as attacks on libraries, each | 
Spain, Thomas H. Selling the library. Library editors, schools and bishops. . 
journal 78:949-51, Je 1 '53. A Newark Winslow, Amy. Staff participation in manage- is pre 
advertising expert writes on ways of ment. Wilson library bulletin 27 :624-628 to the 
promoting library service in the com- Ap °53. A discussion of the merits of 
munity, in particular by using business staff participation in management, and and ¢ 
firms’ ‘public relations’ advertising. the way it can be accomplished. publi 
Speight, P. M. Branch library buildings in Wilson, L. Roberts. Wentworth library co- 
Johannesburg. South African libraries operative. Ontario library review 38:8 Th 
21:12-14 Jy °5S3. Attractive branch F °53. A cougty library co-operative’s fictio 
libraries designed to hold 6000 books purpose, as defined by Ontario law, is ager 
on the shelves have been built for £7000- ‘to purchase and distribute books for Fictic 
£8000. circulation by its member organizations 
Swank, Raymond C. Sight and sound in the This report is too brief to give more than 
world of books. Library journal 78: a hint of how this is done, but the hint 
1459-64 S 15 °53. Librarian of Stanford seems to be an important one for us 
University, in address to ALA Audio- 
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GUIDE TO THE FICTION 
LISTS 1953 


As an index to the fiction lists published monthly in New Zealand Libraries, 
each entry refers to the month of the original entry, and a pagination key 
is provided. For ordering, cataloguing, etc., it will be necessary to refer 
to the original entry, which gives details of publisher and price, full names 
and dates where known, pseudonyms, and, in the case of works originally 
published in a language other than English, the name of the translator. 

The list is also a self-contained guide to assist in the division of new 
fiction between free and rental. It provides a quick summary of the 
Fiction Committee’s decisions on each title: i.e., grading, popularity, etc. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 
(in the order in which they appear) 


Title Gradings and Recommendations: 
A Highest level: wholly free. 
Ab _ Second level: mainly free. 
AB _ Third level: equally free and rental. 
aB Fourth level: mainly rental. 
ab Fifth level: no particular recommendation. 
B Stock commercial level: wholly rental. 


B titles, e.g., detective stories, light romances, westerns, are not normally 
listed in the monthly lists. 


Popularity Rating: Indicated by asterisks, nil to three. 

Offence: The symbol O indicates that a title may cause offence to 
some readers. 

Note: In this list a number of the original monthly gradings and 
popularity ratings have been revised. 


HEADING NUMBERS 


The paragraph headings serve the primary purpose of relating the 
grading that has been given a particular title to the grading of the author 
in the ‘Third Report on Standard and Popular Authors, 1949°’—i.e., 
A, Standard; [A], Promising; A&B, Popular—fair standard; B, Popular 
—stock commercial. But, as is illustrated in the accompanying examples, 
more detailed information is given. 

1. Standard Titles by Established Authors: Titles by authors graded A, 
[A] or A&B in the Third Report, provided the grading for the particular 
title does not vary greatly from the author grading. 

2. Selected Titles by New Authors and Improved Titles by Other Authors: 
Titles graded above B by new authors or authors not in the Third Report, 
and improved titles (aB or higher) by authors with a B grading. 

3. Other Recommendations (Including Below Standard Titles by 
Established Authors): Titles graded below AB by A or [A] authors. 

4. Collected Authors: Anthologies, short story collections by various 
authors, 
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5. Reprints and Retranslations (excluding Frequently Reprinted Works): 
Works listed here have generally been unobtainable for some time, or 
may be appearing in a standard edition. 


PAGINATION KEY 


The following key is given for convenience when handling a bound 
volume: 

January-February 15-16 
March 47-48 
April 70-71 
May —_ 

June 117-118 
July-August 140-141 
September 165-166 
October 190-191 
November 000-000 
December 000-000 


There was no Fiction List included in the May issue this year. 


EXAMPLES 
Calisher, H. In the absence of angels (ss). Ab*, 2, June. 


This is a collection of short stories (indicated by the symbol ss after the 
title) graded at the second level, and therefore recommended for mainly 
free issue (and would in fact be wholly free in collections except in a large 
library duplicating heavily). One asterisk indicates light to medium 
popularity. The heading number 2 indicates the work of a new author, 
i.e., one not listed in the Third Report (in another instance, this heading 
might indicate an improved title, aB or higher, by an author graded B 
in txe Third Report). The full entry will be found in New Zealand 
Libraries, June 1953, on page 117-118 (see pagination key above). 


Powell, A. What's become of Waring? A*, 5, Oct. 


This entry indicates a reprint of a title unobtainable for some time. The 
original entry is in New Zealand Libraries, October 1953, at pages 190-191. 
It should be added that reference to an original entry will also usually 
include a brief quotation from a review, with reference given to periodical 
and date for anyone wishing to find further details. 


ERRATA 


In the April list, five titles have been printed by mistake under | 
(Standard Titles by Established Authors) which should have appeared 
under 2 (Selected Titles by New Authors, etc.). These are the five titles 
appearing after Narayan, R. K. The financial expert, and they have been 
listed under ‘2’ in the Index. 


Upon several occasions by E. Berridge appeared in both the March 
and April issues, but is listed only once in the Index. 

In the October list, Lessing, D. M. Five, should be under 2 instead 
of |, and Monsarrat, N. The story of Esther Costello, under 4 instead of 
2. They have been indexed as originally listed to facilitate reference. 


In the November list, ‘Other Recommendations . . .. appears in the 
heading with the number 3; this should be 4, and the two books listed 
are indexed under 4. 
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Abercrombie,P.B.Therescuers.AB *,2,Nov. 
Anand, M. - Private life of an Indian prince. 
Ab**, Oct. 
Atiyah, E. Pee paradise. AB*, 2, Dec. 
Auchincloss, L. A law for the lion. AB*, 
2, Oct. 
Ayme, M. The secret stream. Ab**, 1, Dec 


Baker, G. The last shore. Ab*, 1, Sept. 
Balchin, N. M. Sundry creditors. Ab**, 1, 
July-Aug. 
Baron, A., pseud. 
Bernstein, A. The human kind. AB**, 
2, June. 
"'H. E. The nature of love (ss). Ab*, 
g 3 Dec. 
Bernanos, G. Night is darkest. Ab*, 1, Mar. 
Berridge, E. Upon several occasions. AB**, 
1, Mar. 
Blunden, G. Time of the assassins. AB**, 
r.. Mar. 
, E. de. Daughter of the house. AB*, 
Oct. 


Br mS W. The spire. AB*, 2, Oct. 

Brent of Bin Bin, pseud. Ten creeks run. 
A*, 5, Apr. 

Bridge, A., pseud. 
O'Malley, M. D. A place to stand. 

AB**, 1, Oct. 

Bristow, G. Jubilee trail. AB**, 2, July- Aug. 

Brooke, J. The passing of a hero. Ab*, 2, 
June. 

Brooks, R. The producer. AB**, 2, Mar. 

Brooks, W. S. The shining tides. Ab*, 2, 
De 


c 
Buhet, G. The honey siege. Ab* » 2, Sept. 
Bullingham, A. Penelope. AB*, 2, July-Aug. 


Caldwell, E. Southways (ss). AB**, 1, July- 


Aug. 

Calisher, H. In the absence of angels (ss) 
Ab*, 2, June. 

Capote, T. The grass harp. A*, 

Cela, C. J. The hive. AB*, 1, a 

Cervantes Saavedra, M. de. Don Quixote 
i*, 5, June. 

Cervantes Saavedra, M. de. Three exemplary 
novels. A*, 5, June. 

Clifford, F. Honour the shrine. AB*, 2, 
July-Aug. 

Clift, C and Johnston, G. H. Big chariot. 
AB*, 2, Sept. 

Clune, H. W. By his own hand. AB**, 2, Oct. 

Coast to coast, 1951-2 (ss). Ab*, 3, Apr. 

Coccioli, C. Heaven and earth. Ab*, 2, Mar. 

Colette, S. G. My mother’s house and Sido. 
A*, 5, Oct. 

Compton-Burnett, 1. The present and the 
past. A**, 1, June. 

Conrad, B. Death of a matador. AB*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 

Conrad, J. Two tales of the Congo. A*, 
1, Jan-Feb. 

Cooper, L. U. Fenny. AB*, 1, Sept. 

Costain, T. B. The silver chalice. aB*, 4 
Nov. 

Cotterell, G. Westward the sun. AB**, 2 
Jan-Feb. 

Cowlin, D. Rowanberry wine. AB*, 2, Mar. 

Coxhead, E. The Midlanders. AB**, 2 Sept. 


Jan.-Feb. 


Duggan, A. L. The lady for ransom. Ab**, 2, 
July-Aug 
-——, rom Cry out of the depths. Ab*, 


Duras, M. A sea of troubles. Ab*, 2, Apr. 


Edelman, M. Who goes home? AB**, 2, Apr. 
Ellison, Ralph. The invisible man. A*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 





Englebert, O. The wisdom of Father Pecquet. 
Ab*, 2, Dec. 

Eyster, W. Far from the customary skies. 
AB**, 2, Dec. 


Farrell, K. Take it to heart. AB*, 2, Sept. 
Fast, H. M. Spartacus. AB**, 1, Mar. 
en W. H. Requiem for a nun. A*, 


June. 
pee P. L. The violins of Saint-Jacques. 
Ab*, 2, Oct. 
Feuchtwanger, L. This is the hour. AB**, 
1, Jan-Feb. 


Fleming, I. Casino royale. aB*, 2, July-Aug. 
Fowler, H. The shades will not vanish. AB*, 
2, Jan-Feb. 


Frost, E. A short lease. AB*, 2, July-Aug. 


Garnier, C. White people smile at me. AB**, 
2, Mar. 

Gide, A. P. G. The immoralist. A*, 5, Oct. 

Gide, A. P. G. Marshlands and Prometheus 
misbound. A*, 5, Sept. 

Gide, A. P. G. School for wives. A*, 5, Nov. 

Gide, A. P. G. The Vatican cellars. A*, 5 
Nov. 

Giono, J. Hussar on the roof. Ab*, 1, Nov. 

Godden, R. Kingfishers catch fire. AB**, 1, 


Oct. 
Goldman, W. Saint in the making (ss). A*, 


, Apr. 
Gordimer, N. The lying days. Ab**, 2, Dec. 
Gordimer, N. The soft voice of the serpent. 
(ss). Ab**, 2, June. 
Griffin, J. H. The devil rides outside. AB*, 


, 2, Dec. 
Cum. ‘s G. ed. New Russian stories (ss). 
*, 3, July-Aug. 
Guthrie, J., pseud. 
Brodie, J. The seekers. AB**, 1, Apr. 


Hampson, J., pseud. 
Hampson Simpson, J. F. N. A bag of 
stones. Ab*, Jan-Feb. 
Hanley, G. The year of the lion. Ab**, 2, 


Hartley, L. P. The go-between. A**, 1, Nov. 

Hastings, M. The coast of no return. AB**, 
2, July-Aug. 

Hawkes, J. Fables (ss). Ab*, 2, Dec. 

Heppenstall, R. The lesser 7 nl Ab, 


1, Oct. 

Herbert, A. P. Why Waterloo? Ab*, 1, 
Jan-Feb. 

Hobson, L. Z. The celebrity. AB**, 2, June. 

Housman, L. The kind and the foolish (ss). 
A*, 2, Jan-Feb. 

Humphreys, E. Hear and forgive. Ab**, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 

Hyams, E. S. Gentian violet. Ab*, 2, Dec. 


Jenkins, R. Happy for the child. Ab*, 2, Oct 
Jones, G. Shepherd’s hey (ss). AB*, 1, Dec. 
Jones, M. The new town. AB**, 2, Mar. 


Kennedy, M. Troy chimneys. aB**, 2, Apr. 


Lagerkvist, P. F. The dwarf. ab*, 4, Nov. 
Lanham, P., and Mopeli-Paulus, A. S. 
Blanket boy’s moon. Ab**, 2, Apr. 

a R. N. The echoing grove. Ab*, 1, 

une. 
Lessing, D. M. Five (ss). Ab*, 1, Oct. 
Levine, N. The angled road. AB*, 2, Mar. 
Lewis, W. Rotting hill. Ab*, 1, a 
Lindsay, J. Betrayed spring. AB**, Mar. 
Lindsay, P. The shadow of the self barn. 
aB*, 2, Jan-Feb. 


Linklater, E. The house of Gair. AB**, 2, 
Dec. 

Lothrop, E. B. Sing for your supper. Ab*, 2, 
Dec 


Lowndes, M. S. Monsoon quarter. AB*, 2, 
Sept. 


McCarthy, M. Groves of Academe. A**, |, 
une. 

McCullers, C. a heart is a lonely hunter. 
-. 


Machado de , ie 1. Epitaph of a small 
winner. A*, 2, N 

Macinnes, C. June in her spring. Ab*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 

MacKenzie, C. Extraordinary women. Ab**, 


, Nov. 

MacKenzie, C. The passionate elopment. 
Ab**, 5, Nov. 

Majdalany, F. Patrol. Ab*, 2, July-Aug. 

Mallet, F. Into the labyrinth. AB*, O, 2, 


Sept. 

Manning, O. A different face. AB*, 2, Nov. 

Marshall, B. The fair bride. AB**, 1, Apr. 

Mathew, D. The Prince of Wales’s Feathers. 
AB*, 2, June. 

Masters, J. The deceivers. AB**, 2, Mar. 

Masters, J. The lotus and the wind. AB**, 
2, July-Aug. 

Mauriac, F. The loved and the unloved. A*, 
1, Apr. 

Meersch, M. van deer. The dynamite factory. 


*, 1, Dec. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. Phoebe Thirsk. AB*, 
2, July-Aug. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. Tom Tallion. Ab*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 
Millar, G. R. Siesta. AB**, 1, June. 
ae oe E. The life and death of Sylvia. 
B*, O, 2, July-Aug. 
Mittethoizer’ E. The weather in Middenshot. 
Ab*, 2, Mar. 
Monsarrat, N. story of Esther Costello. 
ab** 


Morand, P. The Denton of Seville. Ab*, 1, 


pt. 
Moravia, A., pseud. 
Pincherle, A. Time of indifference. Ab**, 
O, 1, Oct. 
Murray, M. The fire-raisers. Ab*, 2, June. 
Musil, R. The man without qualities. A*, 
2; June. 


Narayan, R. K. The financial expert. Ab*, 1 
A 


pr. 
Newby, P. H. The retreat. Ab*, 1, July-Aug. 
Nikolayeva, G. Harvest. Ab*, 2, July-Aug. 


O'Brian, P. The frozen flame. Ab*, 2, Dec. 

O’Brien, K. The flower of May. Ab*, 1, Nov. 

O’Connor, F. The stories of Frank O’Connor 
(ss). Ab*, 1, Dec. 

O'Hara, J. The farmers’ nen. Ab*, 1, Dec. 

oO’ Hara, J. Pal Joey. A*, 1, Jan-Feb. 


Palazzeschi, A. The Materassi sisters. AB*, 


sean A. Too late the phalarope. Ab***, 
Pavese, A — women only. Ab*, 2, Apr. 
Payne, P. S. R. The emperor. AB**, 2 ” Sent. 
Perez Galdos, B. The spendthrifts. “A*, 5, 


Mar. 
Perez Galdos, B. Torment. A*, 5, Mar. 
Peyrefitte, R. Diplomatic diversions. AB**, 


2, June. 
Phillips, J., pseud. 7 
a J. P. The second happiest 
day. AB*, 2, Oct. 
Phillips, T. H. Search for a hero. Ab*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 


Pietrkiewicz, J. The knotted cord. Ab*, 2 
Oct. 


Pilotaz, P. Man alone. Ab*, 2, Mar. 
Powell, A. What’s become of Waring? A* 


5, Oct. 
Prescott, H. F. M. The man on a donkey 
A*e*, 2 i 


+ 2 c. 
Priestley, J. B. The other place (ss). AB** 
Sept. 


Queffelec, H. Isle of sinners. Ab*, 2, Mar 


Raynolds, R. The sinner of St. Ambrose 
AB* June. 

Risse, H. trie earthquake. Ab*, 2, Dec 

Rolfe, F. W. Desire and pursuit ‘of the whole 
A*, O, 5, Nov. 

tang _D. Ratoogs. AB*, 2, Oct. 

Ross, N. W. Time’s corner. AB*, 2, Oct 

Rossii, 'B. A. W. Satan in the suburbs (ss) 
Ab*, 2, July-Aug. 


Salinger, J. D. For Esme—with love and 
squalor ‘< A*, 2, Sept. 
—) "> J. — land that touches mine 
Selinko, ~~ "M. besten. aB**, 2, Apr. 
Shaw, L., pseud. 
Shu, cc Drum-singers. AB**, 2, Apr 
Simenon, G. The stain on the snow. AB**, 
O, 1, June. 
Simon, E. The golden hand. Ab**, 2, Dec 
Singleton, F. A change of sky. AB**, 2, 
July-Aug. 
Sitwell, O. Collected stories (ss). A*, 1, June 
Slater, H. Calypso. AB*, 1, July-Aug. 
Soldati, M. The commander comes to dine 
Ab**, 2, Mar. 
Stern, J. The man who was loved (ss). Ab* 


2, Mar. 
Swart, F. The chariot. Ab*, 1, Oct. 
Tasaki, H. The mountains remain. Ab*, 2, 
pr. 
—— G. A frost on my frolic. AB*, |, 


Tilsey, é. “Oo and Herbert Common 
AB** July-Aug. 

Tomelty, J. The apprentice. AB*, 2, Oc 

Towry, P. It’s warm inside. AB*, ‘3 July. -Aug 

Toynbee, T. P. The garden to the sea. Ab*, 


1, 2. 
Treece, H. The dark island. Ab*, 1, Dec 
Treece, H. The rebels. AB*, 1, Nov. 
Trollope, A. The prime minister. A*, 5, Mar. 
Tutton, D. Guard your daughters. AB*, 2, 
Dec. 


Van der Post, L. The face beside the fire 
we 2, July-Aug. 
The fodgueent of Paris. AB*, 
Tuly, -Aug. 
Vittorini, E. The red carnation. AB*, 2, Nov 
Voyle, M. Remaining a stranger. ABS, 2 
Nov. 


Wagener, G. Venables. AB*, 2, Jan-Feb 

Wain, J. Hurry on down. Ab*, 2, Dec 

Warner, R. Escapade. AB**, 1, July-Aug 

Waugh. E. A. St. J. Love among the ruins 
AB**, 1, July-Aug. 

Wharton, E. The age of innocence. A*, 5, 
June. 

Wharton, E. The house of mirth. A*, 5, June 

Werner, B. E. The slave ship. Ab**, 2, Mar. 

Williamson, H. Tales of moorland and 
estuary (ss). Ab*, 1, 

Wolfe, B. Limbo "90. AB*, 

Woods, a H. Thunder on Saturday. AB", 
> 


- 


Zola, E. The restless house. A**, 5, No’ 
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COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 
bookshop but would iike to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 


We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 


Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres in 
which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 


Why not see for vourself on your next trip to the 
capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





*‘LOMAK’ 
CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 





with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 
For further particulars write 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD 
Phone 35-107 Christchurch Box 1021 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








G. Blunt & Sons Ltd 


NORTH ACTON ROAD HARLESDEN LONDON N.W.10 
ENGLAND 


THE LEADING PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


offer special 


BINDING FACILITIES 


to New Zealand Librarians 


also 


POPULAR BOOKS Bound in Full 


Library Binding BOTH NEW AND 
REPRINT 











Sole agents for Australia and New Zealand 


MOORE’S BOOKSHOP (PTY) LTD 264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY NEW SOUTH WALES 
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Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








BOOKS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE FACIL- 
ITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
We carry the largest and most comprebensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing bouses 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


Our staff of expert booksellers prego equipped 
to give - efficient service and the belp of 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Wdembeh Sony Ld 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTC 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER 5 


PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS 








